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Dotes. 
MASTERSHIP OF THE SAVOY, 
1658-9. 


In his ‘ Memorials of the Savoy,’ published 
in 1878, the Rev. W. J. Loftie said (p. 144): 


“ After the death of Balcanquall [in 1645] in the 
midst of the civil commotion which marked the 
conclusion of the reign of Charles I., the Savoy 
seems to have had no Master until the Restora- 
tion.” 

In his sketch of the Rev. William Hooke 
Mr. W. A. J. Archbold stated (‘ Hook, 
William,’ ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxvii. 279) :— 

“He is said, without sufficient proof, to have 
been master of the Savoy, a post subsequently filled 
by his son John ; although it is true that there 
are two letters of Hook in the ‘ Rawlinson MSS.’ 
at Oxford, written from the Savoy, and dated 
30 Aug. and 19 Oct., 1658, respectively.” 

There are also two other letters written 
from the Savoy, dated 16 April, 1658, and 
30 March, 1659. In the second of these 
Hooke says :— 

“‘T have beene setled at the Savoy for the space 
of 12 moneths, yet holding my relation still to Wh: 
H. [White Hall], the same as in the late Pro- 
tectours time.”—‘ Massachusetts Historical Collee- 
tions,’ 4th Series, vii. 587-92. 


| This proves that Hooke was living at the 
Savoy in some capacity. 

In addition to the four letters mentioned 
above, I am able to present a new piece 
of evidence. In the records of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, under date 19 Oct., 
1658, occurs the following :— 

“The Court, having pervsed and considered of 
seuerall letters & a comission written & signed to 
Mr Nathaniell Bacon [a grandson of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon], Herbert Pelham, Rich’ Saltonstall, Henry 
Ashurst, Esq’, Mt W™ Hooke, Mt Jn° Knowles, & 
M Thomas Allen, ministers of y® gospell, &c., by 
the counsell, doe approove thereof, and ordered a 
letter to be wrote to Richard Saltonstall, Esq’, from 
this Court, signifying theire acceptance & allowance 
of the councills acts, we are in y° councills 
booke at large.”—* Massachusetts Colony Records,’ 
vol. iv. part 1. p. 362. 

The “councills booke at large’? has not 
been preserved, and no copy of the commis- 
sion or of the letter is to be found in the 
Massachusetts archives. For some reason 
which cannot now be explained this letter, 
was not sent until the next meeting of the 
General Court, which was on 11 May, 1659. 
Upon its receipt by the trustees appointed 
under the commission, they apparently 
at once wrote for further instructions ; and 
it is certain that such instructions were sent 
in a letter dated 20 Sept., 1659, though this 
letter has not been preserved. Then, upon 
receiving the additional instructions, the 
trustees drew up ‘‘An Humble Proposal, 
for the Inlargement of University Learning 
in New England, By the Trustees hereafter 
named, to whom the Management of this 
Affair is committed.” When this was 
printed as a broadside for distribution, three 
of the trustees—Saltonstall, Ashurst, and 
Hooke—wrote a letter enclosing a copy, 
and giving an account of what they had thus 
far accomplished. Though this letter is not 
dated, it was presumably written between 
17 Jan. and 24 March, 1659/60. ‘‘ The in- 
closed Print,” the trustees said, ‘* will lett 
you see what [we] concluded to make tryall 
of, for a present entrance [to the] Trust.” 
No doubt the “inclosed Print’? was the 
broadside. This broadside ends with an 
extract from the commission from the 
| General Court dated 11 May, 1659, preceded 
by this paragraph :— 
| “In pursuance of what we have proposed, we 
_judg it expedient to give some account of that 
| Authority by which we act in this Case, for which 


/end we shall recite and extract some particulars, 

the Original whereof is in our custody, and at all 
| times ready to be produced upon any just occasion.” 
In this commission the names of the trustees 
‘are of course given, among them “ Mr. 
| William Hook Master of the Savoy.” 
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This proves that Hooke was believed in 
Massachusetts to have been Master of the | 
Savoy ; and it is hardly likely that the trus- 
tees, of whom Hooke was himself one, would 
have allowed this statement to stand in the 
broadside had it not been true.* 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


“WINGED SKYE”: ‘ALBANIA’ 
(See 9S. i. 6, 75, 150, 216.) 


WHEN this matter was discussed at the 
above references, no mention was made 
of what may have been the proximate source | 
to which Scott was indebted for the descrip- 
tive phrase. For the sake of clearness it 
may be stated that in ‘The Lord of the 
Isles,’ IIT. xi., the poet depicts in these terms 
the departure of two boats from the Sound 
of Mull :— 

On different voyage forth they ply, 
This for the coast of winged Skye, 
And that for Erin’s shore. 

Tho question considered in the discussion, 
conducted at a date now somewhat remote, 
was as to the validity of the epithet applied 
to Skye, and it was clearly brought out 
that it had sound, authoritative value. 
Scott, no doubt, was familiar with what had 
been written on the subject from the time 
of Dean Munro and George Buchanan on- 
wards, and he might have thought of the 
appropriate phrase without the stimulus 
of a direct precedent. While that, however, 
is the case, it is not without interest 
to find that he had a poetic examplar 
ready to his hand. Readers of ‘The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ will 
remember that he closes his Introduction 
to that work with the quotation of a 
vigorous apostrophe to Scotland, beginning 
thus :— 

Hail, Land of spearmen! seed of those who scorn’d 
To stoop the proud crest to Imperial Rome ! 

This, as Lockhart pointed out, is from an 
anonymous poem entitled ‘ Albania,’ which 
appeared in 1737. Scott thought very highly 
of this poetical delineation in spite of its 


*The broadside and the letter of the three 
trustees were printed by the present writer, from 
the originals in the Massachusetts Archives, in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for January last, pp. 301-8. In the ‘D.N.B.’ the 
name of Hooke is spelt “Hook”; but in this 


country it is usually, if not always, spelt Hooke, 
and that is the wa 
signatures of his as 


he himself spelt it in such 
have seen. 


circle.” 


palpable shortcomings, and (his biographer 
mentions) ** often read it aloud in his evening 
He used to speculate as to the 
carefully guarded anonymity of the author, 


‘and ventured the opinion that the work 
“was most likely the early effort of some 
| gentleman, 


who, rising subsequently to 
eminence in a grave profession, was afraid 
of confessing that he had ever indulged 
in the light sin of verse.’ In the preface 
to his ballad ‘The Wild Huntsman,’ he 
quotes from ‘ Albania’ the description of a 
phantom-chase heard in the wilds of Ross- 
shire; and he may have had the passage 
in his mind when he wrote thus in ‘ The 


| Lady of the Lake,’ IIT. vii :— 


Sounds, too, had come in midnight blast, 
Of charging steeds, careering fast 

Along Benharrow’s shingly side, 

Where mortal horseman ne’er might ride. 

The thought of such a spectral cavalcade 
was with him when he wrote, 24 Aug., 1811, 
to Joanna Baillie regarding the feelings he 
sometimes experienced “at the silence of 
noonday, upon the top of Minchmuir or 
Windlestrawlaw.”’ After describing for his 
correspondent the weird impressions en- 
gendered in such a lonely retreat, he pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

“Tt isin such a scene that the author of a fine, 
but unequal poem, called ‘Albania,’ places the 
remarkable superstition which consists in hearing 
the noise of a chase, with the baying of the hounds, 
the throttling sobs of the deer, the hollos of a 
numerous band of huntsmen, and the ‘ hoofs thick 
beating on the hollow hill.’ I have often repeated 
his verses with some sensations of awe in such a 
place.” 

In the poem which thus so fully gained 
his hearty appreciation and the compliment 
of frequent reference and quotation which 
he was wont to accord to such productions 
as secured his favour, Scott found the wings 
of Skye duly graced with literary distinction. 
This passage, with its topographical survey 
and its embodiment of significant proper 
names, would quickly secure his attention 
and approval :— 

Albania dear, attend! behold I seek 

Thy angel night and day with eager feet 

On peopled coast and western mountains lone, 

In city paved, and well-aired village thatched, 

From end to end of Scotland many-mined. 

Oft too I dare the deep, though winter storms 

Rage fierce, and att me mad Corbrecho roar, 

Wafted with love to see Columba’s isles. 

here view I winged Sky, and Lewes long 

Resort of whales ; and Wyste, where herrings 

swarm ; 

And talk, at once delighted and appalled 

By the pale moon, with utmost Hirta’s seers, 

Of beckoning ghosts, and shadowy men, that bode- 

Sure death. 
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‘ Albania’ was published for T. Cooper, 
London, in 1737, appearing in a thin 
folio which presently became very rare. 
Leyden included the work in his ‘ Scottish 
Descriptive Poems’ of 1803, and in that 
anthology it may still be conveniently 
perused. The original issue was accom- 
panied by the following advertisement :— 

* The above poem was wrote by a Scots clergyman, 
some years ago, who is since dead. The fine spirit 
of poetry which it breathes, its classic air, but 
above all the noble enthusiasm he discovers for his 
country, cannot fail to make it agreeable to such 
as have a taste for that simplicity of nature, and 
that beautiful diversification of epithets which con- 
stitute the principal excellencies of antiquity.” 

Scott appears to have been fully justified 
not only in his surmise that the author en- 
tered upon a grave profession, but also in 
his suggestion that he was a young man 
when he wrote the poem. This passage 
seems to show that he was twenty-four at 
the time of composition :— 

Shall I forget thy tenderness? Shall I 

Thy bounty, thy paternal cares forget, 

Hissing with viper’s tongue? who, Dorn of thee, 

Now twice twelve years have drawn thy vital air. 

The first editor of the published work is as 
completely obscure as the poet himself. It 
was probably he who dedicated the piece 
in heroic couplets to General Wade, and it 
is he whom Aaron Hill thus addresses in 
one of his forgotten effusions :— 


Known, though unnamed, since shunning vulgar 


vase, 

Thy muse would shine, and yet conceal her rays. 

The next notable allusion to ‘ Albania’ 
after this tribute by Hill is made by Beattie 
of ‘The Minstrel,’ who quotes the passage 
on invisible hunting in his ‘ Essays on Poetry 
and Music,’ ii. 172. This work appeared 
in 1776. THomas BAYNE. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 


(See 10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462; ix. 43, 144, 
302.) 


The Rev. John Batteridge Pearson.—In 
my book (p. 243) I was unable to give much 
account of this clergyman, who, as Lucy 
Porter’s principal legatee, and_ inheritor 
from her of many valuable Johnsonian 
relics, seems almost to come within the 
circle of the Doctor’s kinsfolk, though, as 
a matter of fact, quite unrelated. Mr. 
Pearson and old Mr. Seward supped with 
Johnson and Boswell at ‘“‘ The Three Crowns” 
Inn at Lichfield on 25 March, 1776. From 
the Doctor’s letters we gather that Mr. 


Pearson was very intimate with Lucy Porter 
during her later years, and even wrote her 
letters if she felt disinclined to write herself.* 

Sir Robert White-Thomson, whose John- 

sonian connexions I have already explained, 
tells me he understands that Mr. Pearson 
was in the habit of cheering Lucy Porter 
by evening visits and games of piquet. It 
is pleasant to think that he did not gain 
her esteem, with the substantial proof she 
afforded him of it, by any species of toadying. 
Mrs. Piozzi tells us, on the authority of Dr. 
Johnson, who witnessed the incident, how 
Lucy Porter, 
“being opposed one day in conversation by a 
clergyman who came often to her house, and feel- 
ing somewhat offended, cried out suddenly, * Why, 
Mr. Pearson,’ said she, ‘ you are just like Dr. John- 
son, I think: Ido not mean that you are a man of 
the greatest capacity in all the world like Dr. John- 
son, but that you contradict one every word one 
speaks, just like him.’” 

Principally through the kind assistance 
of his grandson, Mr. Philip P. Pennant, of 
Nantlys, St. Asaph, I am now able to give 
accurate particulars of the Rev. John Bat- 
teridge Pearson and his family.t Born on 
27 April, 1749, “at Merival, near y* Stone 
Bridge,” he was the fourth and youngest 
son of the Rev. James Pearson (1686-1756), 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, for 
thirty-six years minister of St. Julian’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, by Jane his wife, 
daughter of John Batteridge, of Ightfield, 
near Whitchurch. The Rev. James Pearson 
was the second son of the Rev. Samuel 
Pearson (1647-1727), M.A., St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for fifty-one years Vicar of 
Holy Cross (Abbey Church), Shrewsbury, by 
Ann, daughter of Thomas Bowdler, of 
Shrewsbury. The Rev. Samuel Pearson 
was fourth son of one James Pearson (who, 
about 1640, left Newport, in Salop, for 
Shrewsbury, where he died in 1692) by Jane 
Hawkins, his wife. 

John Batteridge Pearson, whose god- 
parents were Mrs. Bingley, the Rev. Mr. 
Brooke, second master of the Free School 


* Miss Seward, ina letter to Boswell on 25 March 
1785, tells him that my Porter is breaking up, and 
that ‘‘she is now too ill to be accessible to any of 
her friends, except Mr. Pearson.” 


+ Much of this information concerning Pearson’s 
ancestors and children is derived from an account 
of the family in his own handwriting, kindly lent 
to me by Mr. Pennant. Particulars of his children 
do not seem to have appeared in print before, which 
justifies me in enumerating them here, apart from 


the fact that it is necessary to do so in order to ex- 
plain the location of various Johnsonian relics 
which have descended from Pearson. 
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at Shrewsbury, and Mr. Pearce, was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took his LL.B. degree in 1772. From 1774 
to 1782 he was Perpetual Curate of St. 
Michael’s, Lichfield. Early in 1779 he was 
appointed Vicar of Croxall, Derbyshire. On 
4 March Dr. Johnson wrote to Lucy Porter: 

“T have seen Mr. Pearson, and am pleased to find 
‘that he has got a living. Iwas hurried when he 
was with me, but had time to hear that my friends 
-were all well.” 

In the year after Lucy Porter’s death Mr. 
Pearson, now a man of means, was married 
at St. Mary’s, Lichfield, on 17 Sept., 1787, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Falconer (1737-1809), D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Derby and Prebendary of Lich- 
field. Itis of some interest that Mrs. Pear- 
son’s aunt Elizabeth Falconer* had, in 1759, 
married Thomas Pennant (1726-98), the 
celebrated traveller. ‘‘ He’s a Whig, sir ; 
a sad dog,” said Dr. Johnson in defending 
Pennant against Bishop Percy, “‘ but he’s 
the best traveller I ever read ; he observes 
more things than any one else does.” 

Writing to Mrs. Gastrell and her sister, 
at Lichfield, on 30 March, 1782, Johnson, 
who was then at Bolt Court, mentioned 
that ‘‘when Dr. Falconer saw me, I was 
at home only by accident, for I lived much 
with Mrs. Thrale.’ Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
has a foot-note to this, saying that Miss 
Seward mentions ‘‘a Dr. Faleoner of Bath 
(Seward’s ‘ Letters, v. 222). This is so. 
Writing to F. N. C. Mundy on 6 May, 1799, 
Miss Seward recalls that when at Buxton in 
1769 with Honora Sneyd, “ the present Dr. 
Falconer, of Bath, was of our party.” 
William Falconer (1744-1824), M.D., F.R.S., 
-of Bath, is not to be dismissed as ‘“‘a Dr. 
Falconer”; as the ‘D.N.B.’ says, his 
‘attainments as a scholar and a physician 
were of the highest order.” But Johnson’s 
caller, we may safely say, was not Dr. 
Falconer of Bath, but his kinsman, the Rev. 
James Falconer, D.D., of Lichfield, who, 
on his return home from London, had told 
the ladies at Stow Hill of his visit to the 
lion of Bolt Court. 

The Rev. J. B. Pearson, who was appointed 
Prebendary of Pipe Parva, in Lichfield 
Cathedral, died on 14 August, 1808, ‘‘ at 
Croxall, co. Derby, after having performed 
the duties of the day and gone to bed in 


* James and Elizabeth Falconer were the chil- 
dren of James Falconer, of Chester, Lieut. R.N., 
who in 1734 had married Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Inge, of Thorpe Constantine, Staffs. See 
Falconer pedigree in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 


4th ed., 1868 ; also Nichols’s ‘ Leic.,’ iii, 1144. 


apparently perfect health” (Gent. Mag.). 
His widow survived him almost half a 
century, dying on 8 Dec., 1856, at Hill 
Ridware, Staffordshire, aged ninety-two. 
She supplied Croker with copies of many of 
Johnson’s letters to Lucy Porter, as well as 
one by Boswell. 

The Rev. John Batteridge Pearson had 
issue, by Elizabeth Falconer, his wife, four 
sons and three daughters :— 

I. George Pearson, born 18 Sept., 1791, 
and baptized 29 Nov. at Lichfield Cathedral 
by his grandfather Falconer, his sponsors 
being Mrs. Inge,* the Earl of Belfast, and 
Dr. Falconer himself. He was B.D. of 
Cambridge University; and was Rector 
of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, from 1825, 
as well as Rural Dean. He died 13 May, 
1860, having married at Chester Cathedral, 
on 17 Sept., 1825, Catherine (d. 1859), 
second daughter of Philip Humberston, of 
the Friars, Chester; by her he had issue, 
of whom later. According to an obituary 
notice in The Gentleman’ s Magazine, he 
“‘was possessed of high classical and theological 
attainments, and was at one time Christian Advo- 
cate in the University of Cambridge...... He was 
seized with illness on his journey from London into 
Cambridgeshire, and died on the following morning. 
By a strange and melancholy coincidence, a 
daughter of the deceased also died on the same 
day, at the early age of 21.” 

II. James Pearson, born 4 Jan., 1795, 
and baptized 29 April at St. Mary’s, Lich- 
field, by his grandfather Falconer, his 
sponsors being Miss Catherine Falconer,t 
with his uncles Col. Madant and the Rev. 
J. G. Norbury.§ He entered the Navy, 
and died at sea. 


* His grandfather, Dr. Falconer, had married 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Hall, of Hermitage, 
Cranage, Cheshire, sist r to Anne Hall, who married 
William Inge, of Thorpe Constantine, Dr. Fal- 
coner’s first cousin. 

+ His aunt Catherine Falconer married Col. Sir 
Edward Miles, C.B., on 9 Oct., 1802. 

+ Hisaunt Frances Falconer had married William 
Charles Madan, a colonel in the Army, younger 
son of Spencer Madan, Bishop of Peterborough, on 
16 Jan., 1793. 

§ His aunt Mary Falconer had married the Rev. 
John George Norbury, Prebendary of Lichtield, on 
5 Jan., 1791. She died 23 Jan., 1797, aged 31; her 
husband on 6 Oct., 1800, aged 42. In the Cathedral 
is a monument to their memory. In 1795 Mr. Nor- 
bury occupied the Friary, where Johnson had used 
to visit Mrs. Cobb. In a letter to Mrs. Powys on 
13 June, 1797, Miss Seward remarked : ‘* I wonder 
that tidings of poor Mrs. Norberry’s death, which 
happened in the winter, did not sooner reach you. 
A melancholy instance of the trustless flattery of 
youth and prosperity. Yet her long, though very 
patiently-endured sufferings made their close desir- 
able to those who loved her most.” 
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III. John Pearson, born 19 Feb., 1798, and 
baptized 24 March at St. Mary’s, Lichfield, 
by his grandfather Falconer, his sponsors 
being his aunt Henrietta Pearson,* the 
Marquess of Donegall, and Mr. Inge, of 
Thorpe. He became a staft-captain E.I.C. 
Maritime Service, and died 1 Dec., 1855, 
at Cheltenham. 

IV. Charles Pearson, born 4 Oct., 1799, 
and baptized 19 Feb., 1800, at St. Mary’s, 
Lichfield, by his grandfather Falconer, his 
sponsors being his aunt Madan, the Bishop 
of Peterborough (Spencer Madan), and the 
Rev. Spencer Madan.j He was a colonel 
in the 6lst Regiment, and married Jane, 
daughter of Col. William Eccles, of Daven- 
ham, Cheshire, and Mary his wife. By her 
he had two daughters: (1) Mary Elizabeth, 
born 22 Nov., 1836, married, in 1864, Mar- 
shal Neville Clarke (1828-84), M.A., J.P., 
of Graiguenoe Park, Tipperary, having 
issue; and (2) Harriet Jane, born 7 Jan., 
1839, married, in 1860, George Henry Grey, 
son of Sir George Grey. Mrs. Marshall 
Clarke has a writing-desk that Dr. Johnson 
was in the habit of using at Lichfield. Mrs. 
Grey’s eldest son is the present Sir Edward 
Grey, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who possesses one of Dr. Johnson’s walking- 
sticks. 

I. Lucy Pearson, born 4 July, 1793, and 
baptized 30 July at St. Mary's, Lichfield, 
by her grandfather Falconer, her sponsors 
being Lady Kenyon, her grandmother Fal- 
coner, and her uncle Pearson.{ She married 
William Harwood, M.D., of Hastings. 

II. Henrietta Pearson, born 2 Oct., 1796, 
and baptized 4 May, 1797, at St. Mary’s, 
Lichfield, by her grandfather Falconer, 
her sponsors being Mrs. Spencer Madan, 
Miss Powell, and Mr. Hall, of Armitage 
(? Hermitage). She married, on 22 Nov., 
1822, Charles Berwick Curtis (1795-1876), 
fourth son of Sir William Curtis, first bart., 
and died 6 Aug., 1884. She had eleven 
children. 

ITI. Mary Pearson, born 9 Nov., 1801. 
She married Edward Thornewill, of Dove 
Cliff, Burton-on-Trent, D.L. Staffs, who 
died March, 1866, and had issue: (1) 
Thomas Thornewill, died unmarried; (2) 


* Henrietta, younger daughter of the Rev. James 
Pearson, was born 6 Jan., 1744. 

+. The Rev. Spencer Madan (1758-1836), elder son 
of the Bishop, married Henrietta, daughter of Dr. 
Falconer’s cousin (and brother-in-law) W. Inge. 

~ This must have been Samuel Pearson, born 
2 yy Yi LL.B. St. John’s Coll., Camb., 1771, 
and F.S.A. 


Edward John Thornewill, a corn broker 
in Liverpool, who won the Grand National 
with Gamecock in 1887; married in 1870 
Anna Maria Heywood, daughter of Robert- 
son Gladstone, and niece of the great 
statesman, by whom he left a family; (1) 
Elizabeth Mary Thornewill; (2) Fanny 
Susan Thornewill, who married William 
Arkwright (1809-57), Major 6th Dragoons,. 
and had issue; (3) Caroline Louisa Thorne- 
will, who married in 1859 William Cotton 
Curtis, grandson of Sir William Curtis, second 
bart., and has issue; (4) Harriet Georgina 
Thornewill, who married in 1869 Michael 
Arthur Bass. now first Lord Burton, and 
has issue; (5) Octavia Jane Thornewill : 
(6) Annabella Emily Thornewill, who 
married in 1880 Robert Moreton, grandson 
of first Earl of Ducie, and has issue ; (7) Jane 
Thornewill. I think it is Miss Jane Thorne- 
will who is described in the newspapers as 
“the King’s favourite partner at bridge,” 
a distinction almost equal to that enjoyed 
by her grandfather Pearson in playing 
piquet with Mistress Lucy Porter. 
AtEyn Lyett READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


PRIME MINISTER. (See 8 8S. x. 357, 438 5 
xi. 69, 151, 510; xii. 55, 431; 9S. ii. 99; 
iii. 15, 52, 109, 273, 476; iv. 34; v. 94, 
213, 416.)—As the original query. which pro- 
duced so many interesting and informing 
replies, was as to why no place was assigned 
in the table of precedence to the Prime 
Minister as such, and no allusion even made 
to that personage, it is strange that up to 
now no correspondent has supplied the 
fact that all this was changed by the pub- 
lication in The London Gazette of 5 Dee., 
1905, of a Royal Warrant directing that 
in future the Prime Minister should have 
place and precedence after the Archbishop 
of York. This, which was counter-signed 
by Mr. Akers-Douglas, then Home Secretary, 
and was addressed to the Duke of Norfolk 
as Earl Marshal and the King’s Hereditary 
Marshal of England, though dated 2 Decem- 
ber, was not promulgated until three days 
later—the day when, as The Court Circular 
testified, His Majesty invited the late Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to form an 
Administration, and that statesman “ ac- 
cepted His Majesty's Commission, and 


kissed hands upon his appointment as 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury.” 
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A strikingly early use of the term, by | 
the way, is supplied in Martin Haile’s | 
“Queen Mary of Modena,’ wherein (p. 162) | 
is given a letter from that consort of | 
James II. to her brother, the Duke of 
Modena, dated Windsor, 25 Aug., 1687, in 
which it is said :— 

‘*The gentleman who will give you this letter is 
the son of the Earl of Sunderland, Secretary of 
State, Premier Minister, and favourite, above all 
others, of the King.” 

ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


Otway AND Krpitrnc.—It may be of 
interest to note that Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Tommy’ 
(‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’) is but an echo 
of Courtine’s sentiments in Otway’s ‘ The 
Soldier’s Fortune’ (I. i.). 

Compare the whole poem of ‘Tommy,’ 
and especially the lines, 

For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘‘ Chuck 
him out, the brute !” 

But it’s “ Saviour of ’is country’ 
begin to shoot, 

with the words put into Courtine’s mouth : 

“These greasy, fat, unwieldy, wheezing rogues 
that live at home, and brood over their bags, when 
a fit of fear’s upon them, then if one of us pass but 
by, all the tamily is ready at the door to ery, 
= —— bless you, Sir! the Laird go along with 


when the guns 


* * * * * 


“But when the business is over, then every 
parish bawd that goes but to a conventicle twice a 
week, and pays but scot and lot to the parish, shall 
roar out, ‘ Faugh, ye lousy red-coat rake-hells ! hout, 
ye caterpillars, ye locusts of the nation ! you are the 
dogs that would enslave us all, plunder our shops, 
and ravish our daughters, ye scoundrels !’” 


‘The Soldier’s Fortune’ must have been 
written just about two centuries before 
* Tommy.’ 


WaLKkING HoLtyroop Marcues. — The 
following, from The Scotsman of 8 May, 
seems worthy of a place in ‘ N. & Q. :— 


““The High Constables and Guard of Honour of 
Holyrood House yesterday observed an_ historic 
custom—the walking of the Marches of Holyrood. 
The ‘walk’ takes place every three years, at the 
beginning of the new Moderator’s term of office. 
The members yesterday assembled in the old Court- 
House, and under the leadership of the Moderator, 
Mr. Macintyre Henry, the past Moderator, Mr. 
William Stewart, and the Bailie, Councillor 
Chessor, the party set out on their walk. Visiting 
tirst the Abbey Strand, there was pointed out an 
interesting landmark—the letter ‘S’ in the middle 
ot the street, denoting the boundary line of the 
sanctuary, the crossing of which from the city to 
the Holyrood side exempted a debtor from arrest 
for debt. Entering Holyrood Palace grounds trom 
the Abbeyhill side, the party gathered round the 
‘bumping tree,’ against which the new members of | 
the honourable guard were ‘bumped’ by their | 


colleagues. The party proceeded by way of Croft- 
an-Righ to Mushet’s Cairn, upon which some of the 
members deposited a small stone. The party then 
proceeded by Dunsappie to Duddingston, and re- 
turned by way of the Wells o’ Wearie to Jeannie 
Deans’ Cottage, thence by Dumbie House and 
Dykes to the point from which they set out.” 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PARISH RECORDS. 
—The subjoined copies of documents in 
my possession may prove interesting as 
throwing a little light on the methods 
adopted by our village officials two centuries 
ago. I found them in a bundle of old 
deeds through which I was searching. It 
should be borne in mind that all our villages 
hereabouts are towns.” 

April 20th, 1713. 

These are to certify that William ffuttor, the 
bearer hereof, hath been an Inhabbitant and 
labourer under this miserable condition seven 
years in the Parish of Heacham in the County of 
Norfolk. Now hearing of a person near Norwich 
which hath been very successful in curing all sorts 
of lameness; is very desirous to a ly himself to 
that same person, in hopes her skill (with (iod’s 
blessing on her endeavours) may afford him some 
reliefe, to obtain which he hath undertaken this 
teadious jorny, being not able to travell above 
3 or 4 miles in one day. Therefore we the Inhab- 
bitants whose names are hereuntosett have thought 
flitt to recomende him to the care of all officers in 
those Towns through which he shall have occanison 
to pass, with no designe of putting them to charge: 
But that he may have entertainment in some 
Publick Inn or convenient house of Refreshment. 


ffrancis Crampe 
John Cropley 
Thomas Makins 
William Lake 
Samuel Blackbourn. 


Wee the Churchwardens and Overseers of Great 
Ringstead doo hereby own that James Clemence, 
son of Edward Clemence of Hitcham, hath a legall 
settlement in our town of Ringstead, and that if 
he become chargeable to the town of Hitcham wee 
shall be ready to receive him again as an inhabitant 
of our town in witness whereof we have set our 
hands to these presents the 15 day of June, 1714. 
Given in the presence of 


erseers. 


} Churchwardens. 


her mark Robert Creed, Churchwarden. 
Alice + Wilkin. 
her mark Nicholas Wrongady, Overseer. 


Susan + Creed. 

Robert Thurlow, Overseer. 
June 17th, 1714. 

We whose hands are hereunto set and subscribed, 
being two of her Majesties Justices of the Peace 
for the County of Norfolk, doe allow of the above- 
written certificate. Nic: Styleman. 


This document is sealed. The signature 


of one justice only is appended. 


HoLcoMBE INGLEBY. 
Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. 
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RisE,” AcTIVE VERB.—A witness in a 
case before me the other day made use of 


the expression: “‘ He said if I rose a stick | 


at him he would lay me out.”” The ‘ E.D.D,’ 
gives ‘“‘to beat with a stick” (‘ Rise,’ 8), 
but here it appeared rather to bear the 
meaning of threatening to beat’ or ‘‘hold- 
ing up a stick in a threatening manner.” 
is a small variant, but is worthy of notice 
as a genuine use of a dialect word. 
E. E. 


LocRINE’ : 
TION.—Tyrrell reads (p. 244 b) :— 
I'll pass the Alps to wat’ry Meroe, 
Where fiery Phcebus in his chariot, 
The wheels whereof are decked with emeralds, 
Casts such a heat, yea, such a scorching heat, 
And spoileth Flora of her chequer’d grass ; 
Ill overturn the mountain Caucasus, 
Where fell Chimera in her triple shape 
Rolleth hot flames trom out her monstrous paunch... 
Ill pass the frozen zone. 


Overturn is also the reading of the Third 


Folio, 1664. I suggest that the word should 
beoverrun, or a similar phrase, as the sequence 
of the passage is destroyed by the word 
overturn. FRANCIS WOOLLETT. 


SNODGRASS AS A SURNAME. 
366, 496; x. 71.)—It does not appear to 
have been noticed that at Wimborne 
Minster, against the wall of the north aisle, 
near to the north-west porch, is a mural 
tablet to the memory of Elizabeth Snod- 
grass, who died at Wimborne, 9 Noy., 
1836, aged sixty-four. 

In the same church, against the south 
wall of the west tower, is a mural tablet 
commemorating John Bayles Wardell, 
eldest son of Bayles and Maria Wardell of 
Arne, co. Dorset, who died 15 April, 1810, 
aged eight. 

I cannot claim that Charles Dickens 
took the names Snodgrass and Wardle 
from these tablets, for the first number of 


(See 9S. ix. 


‘The Pickwick Papers,’ in which we find | 


a mention of “ Augustus Snodgrass, Esq., 
M.P.C.,” was published in March, 1836, 
eight months before the death of Elizabeth 
Snodgrass. But it is possible that he may 
have heard the names mentioned in con- 
nexion with Wimborne; for in his early 
journalistic days he was engaged at Bath, 
Bristol, and Marlborough. Mr. Pecksniff’s 
home in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ was “in a 
little Wiltshire village, within an easy 
journey of the fair old town of Salisbury ”’ ; 


and his pupils improved themselves, for. 
three or five years, according to their articles, ' 


A CONJECTURAL EMENDA- 


from every possible point of view.” 
Dickens knew Salisbury and Salisbury 
plain well. It is possible, at any rate, 
that his professional duties may have led 
him some 25 miles further south, and that 
at Wimborne he may have heard the name, 
‘and adopted it as that of one of his cha- 
racters. At any rate, that Snodgrass was 
a surname may be seen on the walls of 
Wimborne Minster to-day (cf. Hutchings’s 
‘ History of Dorset,’ 1868, vol. iii. p. 214). 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


NoRTH-West INDIAN TERM.— 
In The Times of 12 May a Reuter telegram 
from Simla appears which contains the 
following announcement: “The Afridis’ 
Jirgah has definitely decided not to oppose 
the British.” 
What is a “Jirgah” ? Is it an Afghan 
term? What is its etymology ? 
The word is not to be found in ‘The 
Stanford Dictionary, nor in N.E.D, 
A. L. MayHew. 
Oxtord. 
| Danctna ar Ecurernacu.—There ap- 
"peared seven or eight years ago in an illus- 
trated magazine an account of the religious 
'dance at Echternach, in the Duchy of 
Luxembourg, on the Tuesday in Whit week, 
in honour of St. Wilibrod. Are the name 
-and issue of this magazine known to any 
of your readers? There is no mention of 
‘it in Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical Litera- 
‘ture.’ C. H. R. PEAcu. 
| Manchester. 


CARICATURE: “OncE I was ALIVE.’ — 
Can any of your readers throw light on the 
following curious caricature, which has 
just come into my possession ? In the centre 
is a line portrait of an elderly man with a 
long flowing wig, a wide-brimmed hat, and 
a large cravat, with his hands clasped, bear- 
ing a remarkable resemblance to the well- 
known mezzotint portraits of Tregon- 
well Frampton, Trainer of the Horses to 
William III. Above the portrait are the 
lines :-— 

Once I was alive. and had Flesh and did thrive 


‘in making elevations of Salisbury Cathedral | But now I am a Skellitan, at 70. 
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There is a monogram, apparently T. B. L. 
Below are the following verses :-— 
As shadows fly, So houres dye 
And dayes do span, the age of man 
In Month of avcust Twenty nine 
I tirst began my Mourning time 
Thousand Six hundred Ninety nine 
I number Yeares then Sixty nine 
Yet I drudge on as Said before 
Thers time when Time shall be no more 
A second prrtH I had I say 
January Eleventh day 
In that Circle Fifty two Weeks 
Thousand six hundred sixty six 
A Ray of Light I saw that day 
Enter my heart with heat and joy 
Saying these words unto me then 
LING OF JERUSALEM. 
A. M. BRoavtey. 
The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


SPEAKER DENISON’s MotHer.—Charlotte, 
daughter of Samuel Estwich or Eastwick, 
ae as his second wife, John Denison, 

Evelyn Denison, afterwards Speaker of the 
House of Commons and Viscount Ossington. 
I should be glad to know the dates of her 
birth and death, particularly the latter. 

W. Roserts. 


Jew Kinc.—I have for some years 
endeavoured to identify this notorious 
character. He was a fashionable money- 
lender in the early part of the last century, 
and was known as ‘“‘ Jew King,” the Port- 
land Place banker. He was mixed up in 
the ‘* Mary Anne Clark scandals,’ and in 
recent times has been incidentally referred 
to in Sir Conan Doyle’s ‘ Rodney Stone.’ 
I have the following illustrations referring 
to him :— 

1. A earicature portrait, ‘A _ Bill of 
Exchange,’ Williams sculpt. On the margin 
in a contemporary hand *‘ Jew King.” 

2. Recently I came across the original 


water-colour drawing, entitled ‘A _ Bill 
Broker.’ 
3. A coloured squib, ‘ Jew —— depreciat- 


ing Bank Notes,’ published July, 1811, by 
S. W. Fores, 50, Piccadilly. Under the dash 
after the word “Jew” the name “ King” 
has been written. 

In a scurrilous pamphlet, ‘Life and 
Exploits of Ikey Solomons,’ &e. (London, 
printed and published by Edward Dun- 
combe, Middle Row, Holborn, n.d.), it is 
stated that ‘Jew King” inveigled the 
Countess of Lanesborough into a marriage 
with him. In the coloured frontispiece of 


this pamphlet, probably by Cruikshank, the 
Countess is referred to as “ Lady Lexen- 


and became the mother of John} P 


| 
|borough.” Is there any record of this 
marriage ? and who was the lady ? 

About the same period there was living 
in London one Jacob Rey, a member of the 
Bevis Marks Synagogue, who had anglicized 
his name to J. King. In an old minute- 
book in my possession of the “* Sahare Orah 
Veaby Yetomim’’—that is, the Orphan 
Asylum of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews—I find that he was admitted to the 
institution in 1764, when about eleven 
years of age, and in 1771 a premium of 5/. 
was paid for him to become a clerk. So 
successful was he that in 1775, in a letter 
in Portuguese signed Jacob Rey, addressed 
to the administrators of the institution, he 
enclosed a note for 100/., acknowledging 
the benefits received from the charity. The 
English translation of the letter is signed 
Jacob King. James Picciotto in his 
‘Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History,’ 1875, 
. 303, mentions that he married an Irish 
Catholic lady of rank and fortune. Is this 
the ‘‘ Countess of Lanesborough ? 

Although he had married out of the faith, 
he took an interest in synagogue matters, 
and was of a literary turn of mind. In 
1817 he published at his own expense 
‘“‘ Dissertations on the Prophecies of the 
Old Testament by D. Levi....revised and 
amended, with a dedication and introduc- 
tion, by J. King, Esq. (of Fitzroy Square).” 
In the ‘Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica,’ by 
Jacobs and Wolf, p. 202, J. King is given 
as the author of ‘ Dissertation on the Book 
of Esther, 1817, and ‘ Dissertation on the 
Prophecies,’ 1819 (?). He remained staunch 
to his religion, and died in 1824. P 

Can any reader confirm my suggestion 
that “Jew King,” the moneylender who 
married the Countess of Lanesborough, is 
the J. King, alias Rey, writer on theological 
subjects ? I shall be glad of any references 
in contemporary literature to “ Jew King. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


‘““ Swank.’—What is the meaning of this 
word? In Birmingham a man told me 
that it means “fooling.” In Lancashire 
I heard that it frequently means “ side,’ 
and this seems a good meaning, for Nodal 
and Milner’s ‘ Lancashire Dialect Glossary ’ 
gives ‘“‘ Swanking (North Lancashire), very 
large.’ Mr. Joynson-Hicks used the word 
when speaking about the conduct of the 


Radical party in the past political campaign ; 
and the Daily Mail a short time ago men- 
tioned that “the Liverpool magistrates 


searched the dictionaries at the Court for a 
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definition of the word ‘ swank,’ but in vain.”’ 
There is no mention in the ‘ Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ 2nd ed., 
corrected and enlarged by Grose, 1838, 
which points to the idea of the word being 
one used in a few counties only. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 

[Swank is in Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang and its 
Analogues,’ and in the abridged edition issued by 
Messrs. Routledge as ‘A Dictionary of Slang and 
Colloquial English,’ with the meaning to work hard, 
connected with swink. In London swank is fre- 
quently used in the sense of boasting. ] 


AUGUSTINIAN CARDINAL: Mount GRACE. 
—From the Clarendon Press has just been 
issued ‘The Mirrour of the blessed lyf of 
Jesu Christ,’ an early fifteenth-century 
English version, by Nicholas Love, Prior 
of the Carthusian Monastery of Mount 
Grace, of the ‘ Meditationes Vitze Christi,’ 
attributed to Cardinal Bonaventura. In 
his very brief introduction Mr. Powell, the 
editor, says that the Latin work has been 
“variously attributed to S. Bonaventura, 
the Augustinian Cardinal Bonaventura 
Baduarius, and to Joannes Gorus.”’ I 
should be glad to learn on what grounds 
the Cardinal is described as an “‘Augustinian 
Cardinal.” 

By the way, in the same introduction 
Nicholas Love is styled ‘prior of the 
Carthusian house of Mount Grace de 
Ingelby”’: is Mount Grace de Ingelby a 
specific way of describing this religious 
house ? A. C. 


MarsHat the letters of 
Marshal Keith, who served in the Russian 
army, and afterwards in that of the King of 
Prussia during the seven years’ war, still 
in existence ? Dr. Robert Jackson in his 
‘View of the Formation, Discipline, and 
Economy of Armies’ (3rd ed., 1845) mentions 
having perused some MS. letters, and gives 
an extract from one of them (ibid., p. 173). 

M. J. D. Cockte. 


RoyaL CLock AND PRESS REFERENCE.— 
The beautiful clock of which I send a 
photograph was mentioned in one of the 
London illustrated papers, probably in 
1903 or 1904. It was said that there were 
only three clocks of the sort ever made. 
The Czar of Russia had one, and the King 
of England had one, which is now standing 
in the Banqueting Hall of St. James’s 
Palace. The one that I have had been 


lost sight of, and is not generally known. 
The King’s clock is precisely the same as 


/mine, except in the pinnacle; and I have 


| heard that the three clocks vary slightly 


_ to distinguish one from the other. 

I wish to trace the paper and reference 
mentioned above. My clock was bought 
at a sale nearly twenty years ago in Ply- 
mouth. JOHN HINE. 

19, Carlisle Avenue, Plymouth. 


SHarPE Famitry or Wryc.—Can any 
reader give me information respecting the 
descendants of the Sharpe family who were 
settled at Wing, co. Rutland, during the 
sixteenth century, and whose pedigree is 
noted in Nichols’s ‘ History of Leicester- 
shire, and also in the ‘ Visitation of Leicester- 
shire’ in 1619 ? 

Eustace Sharpe, of Wing, in his will dated 
1586, and proved the same year, mentions 
his “ brother Robert’s children,” and it is 
the names of these children and any infor- 
mation respecting their descendants that 
I am desirous of having. 

HENRY CURTIS SHARPE. 

Combermere, Buckleigh Road, Streatham, S.W. 


HERTFORDSHIRE Fonts.—If any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can give information, however 
slight, concerning the ancient fonts (now 
lost) formerly belonging to the under-men- 
tioned Hertfordshire churches, I shall be 
greatly obliged :— 

*Albury, Amwell, *Ayot St. Peter, *Bar- 
ley, *Barkway, East Barnet, *Bramfield, 
Bushey, Hatfield, Hemel Hempsted, *Kings 
Walden, Great Munden, *Little Munden, 
*North Mimms, *Brent Pelham, Rickmans- 
worth, Royston, *Sacombe, St. Margarets, 
Totteridge, Tring, *Watton, Wigginton, 
*Wyddial. 

The asterisks indicate that these fonts 
have been removed well within the memory 
of persons now living; but I have been 
unable to obtain any details in these cases. 

Harry P. PoLuarp. 

Bengeo, Hertford. 


QUEEN ANNE’S Firty CHURCHES.—I was 
recently asked if I could name all or any 
of the churches that were to be built in and 
around the metropolis with the money 
obtained from the duty imposed in 1710 
on coal entering London. The ordinary 
books of reference that I have do not give 
this information. An _ authoritative _ list 
of as many as were built under this impost 
would be of value. W. EO DS: 


CasTLE ARCHITECTURE.—If any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will tell me of a good work on 
the ancient British (?), Roman, Norman, 
and medieval castles in Great Britain, 
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where the general architecture, use of interior 
buildings, compartments, bastions, barbi- 
cans, &c., is fully described, I shall be greatly 
obliged. H. C. Norris, Col. 

Radnor Club, Folkstone. 


‘THe HEART OF JOHN MIDDLETON.’ — 
Who was the author of this novel? It was 
published about 1851. W. H. PEET. 


PLaAxTOL OR PLAXTOLE.—What 
origin of this Kentish place-name ? 
nothing in the books I have consulted. 

HIPPOCcLIDES. 


Replies. 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
(10 8. ix. 386.) 


I mucu fear that the project suggested 
by Mr. BieackLey would require too much 
space to be carried out adequately in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ but I can refer him 
to where he will find a large part of the evi- 
dence investigated. 

The late W. Fraser Rae, for many years 
chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Reform Club, where he brought together a 
collection of books and pamphlets dealing 
with the subject, went into the whole matter 
with minute care, and published the results 
from time to time in The Atheneum. Ap- 
pended are the exact references :— 

Facts about Junius.—11 and 25 Aug., 8 Sept., 1888. 
Mr. Stephen on Sir Philip Francis —14 Dec., 


is the 
I find 


Theories about Junius.—28 June, 1890. 
Junius and his Contemporaries.—9 Aug., 1890. 
W —* Hints for discovering Junius.—24 Jan., 


The Junian Handwriting.—30 April, 11 June, 1892. 
The Lord Chiet Justice on Junius.—9 July, 1892. 
ao Revealed,’ Review of.—l7 and 24 March, 


Junius on Priestcraft.—13 April, 1895. 

Who was Junius? Exit Francis.—4 May, 1895, 

Letters signed Junius.—18 May, 1895. 

Junius in Paris.—18 July, 1896. 

The Franciscan Myth.—25 Dec., 1897; 8, 15, and 
29 Jan., 5 and 19 Feb., 1898. 

The Junian Controversy.—9 and 30 April, 1898. 

The Duke of Grafton and Junius.—24 Dec., 1898. 

New Light on Junius.—8 and 15 April, 6 May, 1899. 

Bifrons and Junius.—9 and 16 Sept., 18 Nov., 1899. 

New Light on Junius.—6 Jan., 1900. 

Notes on Junius.—8, 15, and 29 Aug., 17 Oct., 1903. 


W. R. B. Pripeavx, Librarian. 
Reform Club. 


The best available sources of information 
and judgment so far are the ‘ Papers of a 
Critic’ and Fraser Rae’s articles in The 
Atheneum. 


DICKENS AND THE LAMPLIGHTER’S LADDER 
(10 S. ix. 389).—I remember how the lamp- 
lighters used to about’ more than 
fifty years ago, as with ladder on shoulder 
they trotted from lamp to lamp—‘ just like 
a lamplighter,” as the saying went. They 
carried in one hand a small lamp, with 
which, after mounting the ladder, opening 
the side door, and turning on the tap, they 
lighted the gas. Often, as I noticed, the 
igniting gas put out the light in the hand 
lamp, at which the ‘lighter swore roundly, 
to our amusement, and still more when we 
shouted at him :— 

Lamplighter, 
Fleabiter, 

Got a wife 

An’ cudner keep her ! 

The next method of lighting was by a 
lucifer match or brimstone match. The 
‘lighter still went up the ladder “like a 
lamplighter,’’ opened the door, struck the 
match after turning on the tap, and lighted 
the gas, throwing the match on the ground. 
The matches seemed to have been made 
especially for this purpose, as they were 
thick, short, and very well tipped. 

The third method of lighting that I remem- 
ber was by means of a pole and a match, 
without the aid of the ladder. The lamps 
were altered so that one half of the bottom 
was on a hinge, in order that the ‘lighter 
with his pole could push up the half bottom 
to do the lighting. A match was still used. 
It was struck, stuck in a hole at the side 
near the top of the pole, thrust through 
the loose half of the bottom, the tap turned 
by the pole, and the gas lighted at one 
operation. On windy nights the ladder was 
resumed. Then followed the present pole, 
with an improved lamp at top, no doubt. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


In ‘City Scenes, published by Darton, 
1818, No. 57 represents a lamplighter running 
with his ladder and a lighted torch. The 
letterpress states 


“Perhaps the streets of no city in the world are 
so well lighted as those of London, there being 
lamps on each side of the way, but a few yards trom 
each other. It is said that a foreign ambassador 
happening to enter London in the evening, after 
the lamps were lighted, was so struck with the 
brillianey of the scene, that he imagined the streets 
had been illuminated expressly in honour of his 
arrival. What would he have thought had he 


assed through the lustre which is shed at present 
= gas lights, from so many of our shops, and from 
the lamps in the street? The Lamplighters are a 
useful set of men; and they are liable to many 
accidents while engaged in their dangerous occupa- 
tion. In the winter, the foot pavement is frequently 
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so ener, that they often fall and are maimed, | 
e 


by the ladder slipping from under them; or some- 
times a careless passenger runs against the ladder 
and throws them down.’ 

R. J. Fynmore. 


Sandgate. 


The lamplighter’s ladder went out of use| 
in different towns at different dates, but it 
is not extinct. 


I presume that W. C. B. refers to ‘The 
Lamplighter’s Story,’ which appears in 
vol. xxxiv. of the splendid ‘* National 
Edition’’ of Dickens, ‘ Reprinted Pieces,’ 
p. 346. Under the title is printed in brackets 
*** The Pic-Nic Papers,’ 1841.” 

NEL MEzzo. 


1 think it was in 187- that I heard some- 
body comment on the belatedness of York, 
where the lamplighters still ran about with | 
ladders. Sr. SwitTHrn. | 


Tar-Pinc War (10 8S. ix. 349, 415).— 
Archdeacon A. E. Moule, who has known) 
and worked in Mid-China since 1861, and | 
witnessed all the operations of the closing. 
days of the T’aiping War at and near Ningpo 
and Shanghai (1861-3), and knew personally | 
Sir James Hope, Capt. (1862) Bogle, Capt. | 
Roderick Dew, and the American General | 
Ward, can answer QUERO’S question about 
journals, &c., if he cares to apply to Salisbury | 
House, Sandgate. A. E. 


For works, &c., on the Tai-Ping insurrec- 
tion QUERO cannot do better than consult 
Cordier’s ‘ Bibliotheca Sinica,’ cols. 268-81. | 

My own MS. list contains works on the 
subject by Grant, Lock, Wolseley, M‘Ghee, | 
Wilson, Lyster, Hake, Brine, Allgood, 
Crealock, Swinhoe, Bazancourt, 
Rennie, Young, and Mossman. See also, 
the official dispatches. | 

For the life of General Gordon see works | 
by Hake, C. C. Chesney (‘ Essays in Modern | 
Military Biography’), W. F. Butler, A.. 
Forbes, D. Boulger, G. B. Hill, and H. W. | 
Gordon, and the ‘ D.N.B.’ | 

M. J. D. Cockte. 

GEORGE Monovx (10 8. viii. 10, 90, 133, | 
214, 434, 496).—I have already pointed out 
in ‘N. & Q. that this alderman was not a_ 
knight, although he is frequently so styled, 
and it is generally assumed that he was 
knighted during his Mayoralty. I have 
just come across confirmatory evidence 
to the contrary. 

In ‘Letters and Papers Henry VIII.,’ 
vol. iii. p. 126, under date 8 July, 1520 (nearly 


Fisher, V 


five years after the close of Monoux’s 
Mayoralty), there is a list of twelve Alder- 
men, amongst whom Sir William Butler and 
Sir Thomas Exmewe are distinguished by the 
knightly prefix whereas Monoux is described 
as ‘* Geo. Monoux, Ald.” 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY : 
Epitome, 1903’ (10 S. ix. 21, 83, 152, 211, 
294, 397).—Savile wrote a piece entitled 
“Here ’s a health unto His Majesty,” which 
was printed by Playford in ‘The Musical 
Companion’ in 1667. The book is now 
before me, and I can affirm that neither 
music nor words have the slightest resem- 
blance to ‘ God save the King’ :— 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 
With a Fa la la, 
Conversion to his enemies, 
With a Fa la la, 
And he that will not pledge this health, 
I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 
Nor yet a rope to hang himself, 
With a Fa la la. 

The song was very popular in the reign 
of Charles IT., and is still frequently sung by 
Sir Charles Santley. 

H. CumMInes. 


STEPHEN AUSTEN, BOOKSELLER (10 S. ix. 
348, 413).—Stephen Austen was in 1733 
living at the sign of *“‘ The Angel”’ in St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, in which year he published a 
‘Vindication of the Government of the 
Church of England.’ 

An ancestor of his may have been one 
Robert Austin, living on Addlehill in 1649, 
who is mentioned in H. R. Plomer’s list of 
printers in 1649, published in Bibliographica, 

ol. i. H. C. ANDREWS. 


Ben Jonson’s NAME: ITs SPELLING 
(10 S. ix. 329).—The accepted form is, no 
doubt, a modification of the original family 
name. Drummond of Hawthornden in his 
‘Conversations’ reports Jonson to have 
said that “his father came from Carlisle, 
and, he thought, from Annandale to it.” 
This being so, it is almost certain that the 
name would originally be Johnston or 
Johnstone. When Dr. Johnson, in the 
course of his tour to the Hebrides, was the 


‘guest of the venerable and somewhat deaf 
Laird of Lochbuy, he was asked whether 


he traced from the Johnstons, é.e., the 
Maclans of Glencroe or those of Ardna- 
murchan, and contented himself in response 
with giving his interlocutor a_ significant 
look. Speech apparently had failed him for 
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once. “I told Lochbuy,” says Boswell, 
“that he was not Johnston, but Johnson, 
and that he was an Englishman.” Editing 
Boswell, Croker quotes Sir Walter Scott as 
being prompted by this episode character- 
istically to remark: ‘‘ The Johnstons are a 
clan distinguished in Scottish border history, 
and as brave as any Highland clan that ever 
wore brogues.”” Thus the dramatist, being of 
the Border stock, is essentially a Johnston, 
which cannot be said for the lexicographer, 
despite the pronunciation still occasionally 
given to his name in the Scottish pulpit. 
BAYNE. 


The late Rev. T. B. Johnstone, Rector 
of Clutton, Somerset (so I have been told 
by a relative of his), believed the names 
Johnstone, (sometimes) Johnson, and Jonson 
to be identical in origin, and he, as one of 
the last remaining of the Border Johnstones, 
used to claim Ben Jonson as being of the 
same stock. A portrait of Ben Jonson, 
apparently contemporary, which the Rector 
of Clutton acquired while at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, is still in the possession of the family. 

J. Hotpen 


His) own ‘Grammar,’ posthumously 
printed in 1640, gives its author’s name as 
“Ben. Johnson.” Has not the spelling 
““Jonson’’ been kept up merely to distin- 
guish him from other Johnsons ? 


Napo.eon III. 1x Lonpon (10 8. ix. 327, 
371).—I happen to have in my possession, 
and now betore me, a visiting card found in 
1861 among the effects of a Bath gentleman 
who had some acquaintance with the owner 
of it in the thirties or forties, I think, and at 
Bath. This card is inscribed with the name 
in neat handwriting ‘“‘ Le Prince Napoleon 
Louis Bonaparte,” and with the engraved 
address ‘‘ Fenton’s Hotel, 63, St. James’s 
— C. LAWRENCE ForD. 

ath. 


WINE USED aT Hoty Communton (10S. ix. 
90, 212).—The following extracts from the 
municipal records of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
show that the wine for Easter Communion 
in this town was provided by the Corpora- 
tion, and that the quantity sent had, on 
two occasions, to be supplemented by an 
extra purchase. The population of the 
town in the middle of the sixteenth century 
was about 10,000. 

“1593. Paid for a hogesheed of clarett wyne to 
serve to the churches against Ester for theire com- 
munements, viz. Sainte Nicholas churche, 12 gallons; 


All Hallows churche, 20 gallons; Sainte Johns 
churche, 15 gallons; Sainte Andrewe churche, 
10 gallons,—a7 gallons in all, 7/.—Paide for 4 gallons 
to the churches over and besides the hogesheed to 
the 4 churches, the some of 10s. 8d.” 


‘£1595. Paide for 3 gallons and 3 quarts of clared 
wine extraord. to serve the communicants at 
St. Nichols churche uppon Easter daie, which the 
hogehead would not draw too, 7s. 6d.” 

‘*1632. Paid Robert Harle, merchant, for a hogs- 
head of wyne delivered for 4 churches at Easter, 
1631, 4/. 5s.” 

Visitations of the plague had at the last 
date diminished the population. 

RiIcHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘Fast’? =SHortT oF (10 S. ix. 209).— 
The word is quite familiar to me. It means 
“stuck fast,” in a difficulty or at a stand- 
still for want of. See ‘N.E.D- 


Durham. 


“IT was not able to mend the cupboard 
door because I was fast for screws” evi- 
dently means “ stuck fast for lack of screws.”’ 
The expression is familiar. Mr. BrEsLar’s 
correspondent meant that his business had 
stuek fast because he lacked the particular 
article most in demand. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


I very much doubt the identity here 
asserted, but rather take “‘fast’’ in the 
sense of “stuck fast” or “in a fix.” I 
have heard the expression hundreds of 
times, and it has always borne the meaning 
that I have suggested. Vapo. 


In the phrase Mr. BresLar quotes this 
word signifies inability to make progress. 
Such an expression as “I’m stuck fast for 
want of ” was in my boyhood fre- 
quently used among Yorkshire folk. The 
word ‘handfast’’—used by Devonshire 
mothers who have to carry a young baby— 
supplies another example of “ fast’ imply- 
ing hindrance. F. JARRATT. 

Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for replies. ] 


“Sus rosa” (10 S. ix. 189, 316, 335).— 
Through the kindness of an old friend I 
have been enabled to read a selection of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen’s poems (Paris, 1853). 
The volume does not contain the one quoted 
by Sir Thomas Browne, and identified by 
Pror. BENSLY, whose learning is ever at the 
service of ‘N. & Q.’; but in the book I 


find another carmen, entitled ‘ A Lament on 
the Sufferings of his Soul,’ which runs to 
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350 lines. Two of these (249-50) seem to 
me to have a more immediate application to 
the query than those cited by the Norwich 
physician. St. Gregory, in a vision, sees 
two lovely maidens, Temperance and Con- 
tinence, whom he describes in beautiful 
language, of which these verses are a part :— 
re Spowepais év podov. 
Perhaps the following translation may be 
deemed satisfactory : ** In silence the lips of 
both lay enfolded, like a rose in its dewy 
petals.” But I do not think the phrase 
was originated by St. Gregory. 

In Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’ (1663) we find 
in Part Third, Canto II., the lines (1493-4) : 

Entrust it under solemn vows 
Of Mum, and Si/ence, and the Rose. 

I hope the expression “sub rosa’’ will 

now be traced to its source. 
Joun T. Curry. 


Mr. Curry will find an example of “ sub 
rosa”? dated 1654 in ‘The Stanford Dic- 
tionary.’ ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U,S. 


PorTA DEL PopoLo, (10 S. ix. 329). 
—Mk. Prierpornt may be interested to know 
that twenty-eight years ago the point which 
he raises was discussed (see 6 S. ii. 148, 273, 
453). At the last reference Mr. EpMuND 
WATERTON said: ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that the gate and the square received their 
name from the Church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo.”’ In 1099 Pope Paschal II. laid 
the foundation stone of the church of Santa 
Maria, surnamed del Popolo, because it was 
built by the contributions of the Roman 
people. The gate and the square ‘ were 
subsequently called Porta, and Piazza, di 
Santa Maria del Popolo.” Moroni says 
that the gate was originally called Porta di 
S. Maria del Popolo, and then, for brevity’s 
sake, “del Popolo.”’ There appears to be 
no ground for the suggestion that the name 
was derived from the pioppi, or poplar trees. 
Rossini in his ‘Mercurio Errante delle 
Grandezze di Roma’ (Rome, 1750) says: 
“ Oggi si chiama Porta del Popolo per certi 
Alberi di pioppi, che vi erano, ovvero per 
esser la pit frequentata dal Popolo.”’ Vasi 
in his ‘Itinerario Istruttivo di Roma’ 
(Rome, 1794) says: ‘“‘E da cid eredesi che 
possa aver preso il nome di 8. Maria del 
Popolo.” M. Alphonse Estoclet reminds 
us that before being pioppo, the Italian for 
a poplar tree was poppio. 

RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


The Porta Flaminia, known in the Middle 
Ages as the Porta San Valentino, received 
its present name from the adjoining church 
of Santa Maria del Popolo in the fifteenth 
century, when the ruined basilica of St. 
Valentine had faded from men’s minds. 
The church of S. Maria, built by Paschal II. 
in 1099, received the title “‘ del Popolo” on 
its restoration and enlargement by popular 
subscription in 1227. 

The tree above Nero’s tomb cut down by 
Paschal II. was not a poplar, but a walnut. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


The Italian University Lecturer, Signor 
F. Coscia, kindly tells me that the old 
and popular name was in fact not Porta del 
Popolo, but Porta dei Pioppi: as likewise 
that of the adjoining place not Piazza del 
Popolo, but Piazza dei Pioppi (gate and 
place of the poplars). H. IXRess. 

Oxford. 


TELLING THE BEES (10 S. viii. 329).— 
Mr. W. A. Cox asks whether the practice 
of ‘‘ telling the bees’? is common at the 
present day; and several references to 
‘N. & Q.’ are appended by the Editor. 

What follows seems to be new, and was 
given to me recently in Wiltshire, where the 
bees are still told if a death occurs in a 
family. 

1. Bees foretell, by their behaviour, 
weather-changes sooner than these can be 
discerned by their owners. 

2. They foretell death when a swarm 
alights on dead wood. 

3. Or good luck, by alighting on living 
wood. 

4. They awake at midnight on Christmas 
Eve and hum loudly in their hives to salute 
the new-born King. 

The last is believed, but has not been 
heard, by my informant. 

In his ‘ Ethnology in Folk-lore’ Mr. G. L. 
Gomme gives a charming explanation of the 
fundamental idea underlying the message 
to the bees :— 

‘The bees supplied the sacred mead, and were 
therefore in direct contact with the gods,......The 
message to the bees is best explained as being given 
to these winged messengers so that they may carry 
the news to spirit-land of the speedy arrival of a 
new-comer.”—P. 127. 

The myths connected with bees alighting 
on dead or living wood may perhaps find a 
parallel in Polynesia, where “the dead 
assemble on a huge tree with dead and 
living branches, and only those who tread 
on the living branches come back to life” 
| (Macculloch, ‘ Childhood of Fiction,’ p. 83). 
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In both cases the dead or living wood has 
a significance connected with life and death, 
and the bees, in choosing either one or the 
other, illustrate the idea mentioned by 
Virgil that they have some divinely imparted 
knowledge or capacity for it. See ‘ Georg.’ 
iv. 219-21 :— 

His quidam signis, atque hee exempla secuti, 

Esse apitus a divine mentis, et haustus 

-Etherios dixere. 


That which is perhaps the earliest allusion 
in English to this custom occurs in a curious 
work entitled ‘The Living Librarie of 
Historical Meditations, written by P. 
Camerarius, “‘and done into English by 
I. Molle, Esquire; with some Additions 
by H. Molle, his sonne,” 1625, p. 283, 
where we are asked :—- 

“Who would beleeue without superstition (if 
experience did not make it credible), that most 
commonly, al the bees die in their hiues, if the 
master or the mistres of the house chance to die, 
except the hiues be presently remooued into some 
other place? And yet I know this hath happened 
to folke no way stained with superstition.” 

For pretty much the same reason that 
one is civil to a wasp, politeness was an 
indispensable factor in the process of 
‘telling the bees,” as in all other dealings 
with them, for “ no creature is more wreak- 
ful,” says Bartholomew (‘ De Proprietatibus 
Rerum, bk. xviii. § 12), “‘ nor more fervent 
to take wreak, than is the Bee when he is 
wroth.”” The announcement must be made 
in a whisper. Harshly spoken to, they will 
depart altogether. All the principal events 
happening to the families to whom they 
belonged (in Cornwall, as in other counties) 
were whispered to them, that they might 
not think themselves neglected, and leave 
the place in anger. 

At a meeting of the Penzance Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society a gentle- 
man mentioned that when a boy he had 
seen thirty hives belonging to Mr. John Fox 
of Tregedna tied up in crape (a universal 


practice), because of a death in the Fox pulleys for lifting the 


family. 
of “The First and Last,’ at the Land’s 


1895, p. 34; ‘The Folk-Lore of Suffolk,’ 
by Lady Eveline Gurdon, 1893; ‘ Bee 
Superstitions in Suffolk,’ by C. W. J., in 
‘Chambers’s Book of Days,’ 1863, vol. i. 
p. 752; Borlase’s ‘ Hist. of Cornwall’ ; 
‘Bees informed of Deaths’ in Brand’s 
‘ Antiquities, 1854, vol. ii. pp. 301-2; 
Timbs’s ‘Something for Everybody,’ 1861, 
pp. 292-3; and his ‘ Popular Errors Ex- 
plained,’ 1856, p. 368. 

Oliver in his ‘History of Beverley’ 
explains the crape ceremony by a quotation 
from Porphyry, in which honey is spoken 
of as being “ anciently a symbol of death.” 
At Cherry Burton in Yorkshire, in addition 
to the crape, pounded funeral! biscuit soaked 
in wine is placed at the entrance of the hive. 
Concerning this phase of bee-lore in Oxford- 
shire and Worcestershire see J. Noake in 
Gent. Mag., 1856, Part I., pp. 38-40. 

J. HotpeN MacMIcHAcEL, 

Deene, Streatham. 


The practice of telling the bees still lingers 
in many counties—for instance, in Lincoln- 
shire. It is also known in different parts of 
France and in Germany, as the collectors of 
folk-lore have often shown. Sometimes 
other creatures are “ told”’ ; but this seems 
less common in England than in Germany, 
where, if I remember rightly, such things 
as fruit trees and casks of wine are warned 
that the master, mistress, or occasionally 
some other member of the household, 1s 
dead. 


Telling the bees of a death in the family 
by draping the hives with black was cus- 
tomary in New England, too. Whittier 
has a poem on the subject. Cc. Cc. B 


GREEKS AND AND TACKLE (10 
viii. 510; ix. 312)—May I quote the 
following passage ?— 

“On the tomb of an architect in Rome, about 
the Christian era, is this remarkable lifting derrick 
(Lateran Museum) ; note _— Slide 13] the multiple 

oad, and for straining 
uy-ropes, and also the large winding drum.”— 


It _was also said that the landlady residential Address of E. Kitson Clark to the 


Yorkshire Association of Students of the Institution 


End, having died, her bird-cages and flower- | of Civil Engineers, 1907. 


pots were also tied with crape, to prevent 
the birds and plants from dying. The 
distractions of an illness in the house are 


| 


L. L. K. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIAL-GROUNDS AND 


of course unfortunate for all living things | GRAVESTONES (10 8. ix. 188, 233, 297, 336). 


appertaining to the household, 
bees, birds, 
more likely to be forgotten. 


I whether —In Newcastle-upon Tyne were two ancient 
or flowers, since they are Nonconformist burying-places, and in both 
It is thus also | of them were stones bearing dates prior to 


in Leicestershire and Rutland. See C. J. | the middle of the eighteenth century. One 
Billson’s ‘Folk-Lore’ of those counties, | of them still exists, though long closed against 
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interments; the other is covered with 
buildings. This latter, in Sidgate, now 
Perey Street, was acquired and used prior 
to 1688, when James Durant, making his 
will, bequeathed it to his sister. A table 
monument of blue stone erected in this 
enclosure bore the inscription :— 

Mors Christ? est vita mea. Johannes Durant, 
M.D. obiit...... 2, Aino 1683, wtatis 35. 

Vixi dum volui, volui dum Christe volebas. 

Christe mihi spes es vita corona salus. 

On another stone was inscribed :— 

Enoch Hudson de Brunton, generosus, obiit 
Sep. 12, 1715. 

And again, on a headstone, to the memory 
of a minister whose will is dated 1736 :— 

Here lieth the body of the Rev’ M* Robert Marr, 
late pastor of the Garth Heads Meeting House. 

Further information about this place of 
interment appears in Brand, ‘ Hist. New- 
castle, vol. i. p. 423, and in a paper by 
Mr. Maberly Phillips on pp. 234 to 251 of 
Archeologia Eliana, vol. xiii. 

In the other Dissenters’ burial-ground, 
which Mackenzie (*‘ Hist. Newcastle,’ 1827) 
tells us contained *‘ more bodies than all the 
churehyards in the town,” the earliest stone 
noted bore the date 1708. But there may 
have been others, of that period and later, 
which Time’s effacing fingers had destroyed 
before Mackenzie’s notes were taken. One 
of 1726 we know had so disappeared, for 
on an existing headstone appears the follow- 
ing inscription :-— 

In 1796 this stone was erected in grateful remem- 
brance of his parents by Benjamin Brunton, their 
only surviving son, in place of one set up by his 
father, which, after standing 70 years, tell into 
decay. 

RICHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Is it not unusual for a name to appear 
on a Quaker gravestone ? At the old burial- 
ground at the Height in Cartmel, N. Lancs., 
I believe even initials are rare; and the 
same obtains, so far as I can recollect, at 
Swarthmoor. 

Thomas Lawson, the Quaker botanist, 
atter his death in November, 1691, was 
buried in the ground at Great Strick- 
land, Westmorland, without meeting-house 
attached. After the death of his widow a 
request was made to erect a tombstone ; 
but the meeting declined, on the ground that 
such memorials were contrary to their 
practice. One was erected a little later 
(see Webb’s ‘ Fells of Swarthmoor,’ ed. 1865, 
pp. 376-7). I believe the John Lawson 
mentioned ante, p. 233, was his brother. 

8S. L. Perry. 


I think it may interest Mr. STAPLETON 
to know that at Sheepshed, co. Leicester, 
in the Particular Baptist burying-ground, 
there are three slate slabs: one erected 
to the memory of Hugh Chamberlin, 1639- 
1709 ; one to his son Joseph Chamberlin, 
1669-1717; and another to his grandson, 
Israel Chamberlin, 1698-1758. 

THOMAS CHAMBERLIN TIMS. 

Little Bourton, near Banbury. 


ConsTaBLe alias FETHERSTON 
Sir Peter Mewtes (10 8. viii. 489).—There 
is frequent mention in the Acts of the Privy 
Council of Sir Peter Mewtes, who is described 
as Captain of Guernsey. The following 
are some of the entries :-— 

3 June, 1543. A commission for Peter 
Mewtes for levying 100 ** hacquebutiers.”’ 

24 May, 1545. Warrant to deliver 1201. 
as a reward for his statement touching the 
condition of Guernsey Castle. 

31 Jan., 1546/7. Warrant of 100 marks 
for Sir Peter Mewtes being sent to the 
French king. 

12 April, 1547. Letters to the bailiffs 
and jurates of Jersey to show more obedience 
to Sir Peter Mewtes, Captain there. (On 
24 March the then Captain, Sir Hugh 
Pawlet, was recalled.) 

20 April, 1550. Sir Peter Mewtes and 
other nobles to meet certain French hostages 
between Dover and London, and to conduct 
them honourably. 

22 June, 1551. A letter to William 
Troublefilde to pay the tenths of the Isle 
of Alderney to Sir Peter Mewtes, Captain 
of Guernsey. 

7 June, 1552. To pay 492/. 7s. 10d. for 
repair of Guernsey Castle. 

30 July, 1553. Sir Peter Mewtes licensed 
to return again to his own house, and there 
to remain until the Queen’s pleasure be 
further in that behalf known. 

There is mention of his imprisonment 
in the Fleet, 23 March, 15545, and his 
liberation 8 April, 1555. 

The last reference to him is under date 
28 April, 1559, where he is described as the 
neighbour of the Vicar of Barking, John 
Gregyll, who had been in the Fleet, but was 
released. It would appear from this that 
Sir Peter Mewtes lived near Barking in Essex. 

There is mention of a case in vol. iii. of 
‘ Proceedings in Chancery Eliz., in which 
two members of the family of Mewtys, 
Thomas and Henry, are named in connexion 
with a dispute about certain property, also 
in Essex, c. 1600. 

On 18 Aug., 1604, a grant was made to 
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Thomas Mewtas and his heirs of the King’s | Father Thurston in a recent paper on this 


reversion of the monastery of Stratford | 
Another grant, dated | 


Langthorne, Essex. 

30 June, 1618, gives to Thomas Mewtes 

for thirty years all fees for sealing sub- 

penas for opening writs. | CHR. WATSON. 
294, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


“ THE Cross’ Sian: Hor Cross Buns” 
(10 S. ix. 345).—Mr. RaTcLirFE speaks of 
two methods of marking these buns—one 
with a true cross, and the other with a 
St. Andrew’s cross. But is there, on a bun, 
any difference? Does it not depend on 
the way in which a bun is held whether 
the cross is like this + or like this x ? I 
presume there is no possible doubt that 
the cross is always intended as a kind of 
commemoration of the Crucifixion. I re- 
member some years ago a family who declined 
to eat them for this reason. They always 
ordered buns to be specially made for them 
with a single straight mark, and no cross. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 


Is not the hot cross bun a descendant 
from the small household loaf, marked with 
a plain +, and baked on the hearthstone ? 
Probably on Good Friday it was the sole 
food for the day. In process of time it 
became only a memory, the loaf degenerating 
into a sweetened and spiced bun, in much 
the same way that the “‘simnel cake” has 
become a pastrycook’s luxury. 

I remember that in my childhood, some 
seventy years ago, I asked my mother why 
our loaves were marked with the cross. 
The reply was, “The old women in the village 
say it keeps the witches out.” Our loaves 
were marked with a triple cross by means 
of a line cut longitudinally, and crossed by 
three short transverse lines—evidently an 
invocation of the Blessed Trinity. 

8. 


Mr. RATCLIFFE’S account of so recent an. 


instance of keeping a “cross bun” till the 
following Good Friday, and of giving a 
portion as a medicine or charm in illness, 
is interesting. A similar superstition is 
attached to the keeping of a portion of the 
Yule log, or of some of the ashes left from 
burning it, from one Christmas to another ; 
and of the keeping of a sheaf of wheat till 
the next harvest. 

It is the custom in some parts of Ireland 
to make a cross of rushes in honour of 
St. Brigit on her day, 1 February, to be 
hung up in the house, and renewed after 
a twelvemonth. T. S. M. 


subject asserts that the hot cross bun was 
formerly merely a Lenten ration of dry 
bread, the butter, spice, currants, «c., 
having been added in_ post-Reformation 
times (Z'ablet, 18 April, p. 603). 

A correspondent of The Tablet derives 
the name bun from the Fr. bugne, a colloquial 
term for beignet, and quotes a passage from 
René Bazin’s novel ‘ L’Isolée’ (‘The Nun’) 
in which the word is used. The modern 
provincial French bugne is said by Burguy 
and by Boiste (1840) to be used in Lyons 
for a sort of fritter. Cotgrave (1611) defines 
bugnets as ‘little round loaves or lumpes 
made of fine meale, oyle, or butter, anc 
reasons ; bunnes, Lenten loaves.” : 

JoHN HEBB. 

[The French derivation suggested is discussed at 
some length in the ‘N.E.D.,’ the decision being 
that the etymology of bun is still doubtful. 

Mr. Harry Hens is also thanked for a reply. ] 


‘* PROPERTY HAS ITS DUTIES AS WELL AS 
ITS RIGHTS ”’ (10 8. ix. 349, 414).—The whole 
question of the authorship of this famous 
phrase is dealt with at length in McLennan’s 
memoir of Thomas Drummond at p. 338 :— 

“The late Mr. David R. Pigot, Master of the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland and son of Chie? 
Baron Pigot, who was Solicitor-General for Ireland 
in 1838-1840, told me often that there was great 
doubt as to which of the joint authors of the letter 
to the Tipperary magistrates actually contributed 
the phrase in question to the letter. At my request 
Master Pigot wrote in my copy of McLennan’s 
Memoir a note, of which the following is a tran- 
script :— 

“**The statements at page 338 are inaccurate ; my 
father several times told me that the letter was 
jointly composed by Wolfe, Drummond, and him- 
self, and that no one of them was afterwards able 
to say who suggested the celebrated phrase.— 


D. R. P 
L. A. W. 


“DAME SO-AND-SO THE RUSH-STREWER ” 
(10 S. ix. 150).—A good deal of useful and 
interesting information relative to rush- 
strewing upon floors will be found in William 
Andrews’s ‘Curiosities of the Church’ 
(1890). The following extracts therefrom 
bear upon Mr. E. Carew’s inquiry :— 

‘*Long before rooms were paved or laid with 
wood, and before carpets came into use, floors were 
strewn with rushes. A few sweet herbs were 
generally blended with them to give a pleasant 
odour.” 

William the Conqueror 
“granted land at Aylesbury on the following con- 
ditions : Finding straw for the bed of our lord the 


King......and moreover, grass or rushes to strew his 
chamber.” 
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‘*A charge was made in the household roll of 
Edward II. for John de Carleford making a journey 
trom York to Newcastle, for a supply of rushes for 
strewing the King’s chamber.” 

“Rushes were used as a token of respect. In 
‘The Taming of the Shrew, Grumio asks: ‘Is the 
‘supper ready—the house trimned—rushes strewed 
—cobwebs swept?’ After the coronation of Henry 
(‘Henry IV.,’ Act V. se. v.), when the procession is 
returning, the grooms cry: ‘More rushes—more 
rushes !’” 

“The wits of the Elizabethan age had an old 
‘saying to the effect that many strewed green rushes 
for a stranger, who would not give one to a friend. 
It was an act of politeness to cover the floor with 
fresh rushes for a guest. If this mark of respect 
was not paid, the host was said not to care a rush 
for him. Hence the common expression of not 
caring a rush or straw for any one!” 

“William Browne, in his ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ 
describing a wedding, writes :— 

Bring forth the marish rushes to o’erspread ; 

The ground whereon to church the lovers tread.” 

“Tn olden days, usually at the feast of dedication, 
parishioners carried rushes to the church to cover 
the floor. This practice gave rise to the —— 
merry-making known as_rush-bearing. Shurch- 
wardens’ accounts contain numerous items relative 
to rushes.” 

Other extracts follow, from 1493 onward. 

Dr. Whitaker, the well-known topogra- 
phical writer, describes the ceremony of rush- 
bearing at Wharton, in Lancaster, but 
does not mention the rush-cart, which 
in many places formed a prominent fea- 
ture in the programme. Elijah Ridings, 
a Lancashire bard, in ‘ The Village Festival,’ 
commences a long poem (which Mr. Andrews 
quotes in full) with the lines :— 

Behold the rush-cart, and the throng 
Of lads and lasses pass along ! 
Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The following account of rush-strewing 
is taken from F. Arnold-Forster’s * Studies 
in Church Dedications :— 

‘* Ambleside is one of the five places in England 
which still retain the ancient custom of the ‘ rush- 
bearing’—the yearly memorial of the days when 
the strewing of fresh rushes in the church was an 
accustomed part of the economy of every church. 
‘Rushbearing Sunday’ at Ambleside is always the 
Sunday following the last Thursday in July.” 

Rush-bearing Sunday is still kept up at 
St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol on Whitsunday. 
Bequests were given by will for this purpose, 
and the day on which the custom was 
observed depended on the donor. 

T. S. M. 


In Thomas Middleton’s ‘ Blurt, Master 
Imperia, who is about 


to receive company, says: ‘Smooth my 


gown, tread down the rushes” (IV. ii.). 
So Hentzner in his * Itinerary,’ speaking of 
Queen Elizabeth’s presence chamber at 
Greenwich: ‘The floor, after the English 
fashion, was strewed with hay.” 

Mats or matting made of the above 
materials were common at that period for 
kneeling upon or covering floors, but no 
reference as to their use in connexion with 
dancing is at hand. The passage in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ I. iv. 35, 

Let wantons light of heart 

Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels, 
is an instance where the particular dance 
is a “measure,” and the courtly dance of 
the days of Queen Elizabeth: but Mr. 
CaREwW’s question, How could they dance 
in a kind of stable ?”” may be explained 
by Sir John Davies in his poem called 

* Orchestra,’ 1622 :— 

All the feet whereon these measures go 

Are only spondees, solemn, grave, and slow. 

Tom JONEs. 


WILLow - PATTERN CHINA: Story In- 
SCRIBED (10 8. ix. 210).—Hearing our house- 
maid singing the following song a few weeks 
ago, I asked her to give me a copy of it. 
She wrote out the two versions given below. 
She is a Suffolk girl of an old family. She 
says that she and her relations possess a 
quantity of old willow-pattern china, which 
no money would induce them to part with. 

1. Two little birds flying high, 

A little vessel sailing by ; 
A queen’s castle there it stands 
As if to view o’er all the lands ; 
A weeping willow hanging o’er 
A bridge, with one, two, three, and four 
Orange trees with oranges on 
The paling siding all along. 
. Two little birds flying high, 
A little vessel sailing by ; 
Orange trees with oranges on 
The paling siding all along ; 
The village tree hanging over ; 
Three little boys going to Dover. 
E. Marston. 


te 


This subject was first brought forward 
on 27 Nov., 1852, and since then has been 
almost exhaustively treated in ‘N. & Q. 

The story is suspected of having been 
written to order—in other words, to “ fit 
the picture.’ It appeared in Bentley's 
Magazine, under the editorship of Dickens, 
as ‘A True History of the Wedgwood Hiero- 
glyph, commonly called the Willow Pattern’ 
(by M. L.—possibly Mark Lemon). It was 
also published in The Family Friend, 1849, 


vol. 1. p. 125, signed J. B. L. In 1867 a 
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jeu d' esprit on the subject came out, entitled | 


** A Dish of Gossip off the Willow Pattern, 
by Buz, and Plates to match by Fuz.” 

The legend has often received attention 
in modern toybooks and juvenile literature, 
and is commonly supposed to appeal as 
strongly to Chinese youngsters as ‘ Jack 
the Giant-Killer’ does to our national 
nursery life. I have a faint recollection 
of a quarto toybook (illustrated by Walter 
Crane perhaps) on the subject, published 
probably twenty years ago or more. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


For full particulars of the legend see 
Mrs. Hodgson’s ‘ How to Identify Old China,’ 
pp. 41-4 (George Bell & Sons, 1904). 


All that can be said about it seems to have 
been mentioned in ‘N. & Q.” See 1 8. vi. 
509; vii. 631; 3S. xi. 152, 298, 328, 405, 
461; 5S. ii. 69, 114; 6S. vi. 345; vil. 


514; 98. i. 212; xii. 380. W. C. B. 


[Mr. W. B. Stewart sends a long extract from 
Mrs. Hodgson’s book, and Dr. V. L. Oniver 
an extract from Mr. W. G. Gulland’s book on 
*Chinese Porcelain.” We have forwarded these to 
Mr. Ceci, Several other correspondents 
are thanked for replies. | 


‘THe Lirerary COMPANION’ (10 ix: 
368).—This magazine, with the sub-title 
‘A Family Miscellany and Review, was 


desired clue. 


gilt. The mouth is furnished with a bell- 
shaped rim with a reeded lip, springing from 
an imbricated collar. It is supported on 
two claws with feathered legs. The legs are 
attached to the body by a broad silver-gilt 
band, upon which is inscribed IN GOD IS AL 
each word being separated by a floral 
design. From the style of the silver-work 
and the lettering of the inscription, the 
mounting may safely be ascribed to the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 

This horn is mentioned in the Hospital 
books in 1567. H. D. Euis. 


GiBBET AS LanpMARK (10 ix. 371).— 
‘ Hanging in Chains,’ by Mr. Albert Harts- 
horne, 1891, would probably supply the 
J. Hotpen 


Capt. Coox’s VESSELS (10 8. ix. 350).— 
At the conclusion of Cook’s first voyage 
(1768-71) his vessel, the Endeavour, ran 
up the Channel, anchoring in the Downs, 


| 
32, 369: x. 329. 359: 8S. xii, 326, 413, be himself going ashore at Deal, 12 June, 


1771. In his second voyage (1772-5) he 
had two ships, the Resolution and_ the 
Adventure. These vessels separated, the 
Adventure arriving at Spithead in July, 
1774, while Cook in the Resolution anchored 
in the same roadstead on 30 July, 1775. 

In his third and last voyage (1776-80) 
Cook had also two ships, the Resolution 
and the Discovery. He was killed at 
Owhyhee in the Sandwich Islands in Feb- 
ruary, 1779, and the ships reached home in 


started in 1848, under the editorship of | October 1780. On this occasion they came 
my grandfather the Rev. Dr. Henry Stebbing, round the north of Scotland, touching at 
D.D., F.RS., and seems to have been known Stromness, and anchoring at the Nore on 
as Stebbing’s Literary Companion. | 4 October, after a voyage of 4 years, 2 months 
_ Messrs. A. Hall & Co., of 25, Paternoster and 22 days. On the way south from the 
Row, were the publishers, and the first Orkneys they must of course have passed 
number appeared at the price of jd. on Yarmouth, but nothing is said as to touching 
Saturday, 6 May. Ten weekly numbers there. See ‘The Voyages of Capt. James 
appeared, and the publication was finally Cook round the World,’ 2 vols. (John Tallis 
discontinued in August, after the issue of & Co., London and New York, n.d.). 
the second of the monthly numbers. The 
contributors, besides Dr. Stebbing, included 
Miss Manning and William Sandby. PoriricA DEL carcroro” (10 8. viii. 
Soon after the discontinuance of the maga- | 290).—I transcribe the following lines from 
zine, an interesting appreciation of my @ Siennese friend who was asked by me if 


grandfather's attempt to raise the tone 


of the weekly literature of the time ap-. 
peared in a publication entitled ‘‘ The Modern | 


Puff, by Anti-Puff.”” which was issued from 
the office of Messrs. Strange in Paternoster 
Row. 


Motto: “In,Gop ts atu” (10 S. viii, 
270, 353; ix. 393).—Among the antique 
silver plate belonging to Christ's Hospital 
is a fine drinking horn, mounted in silver 


‘the above expression was used in Tuscany :— 
“Tn riguardo all’ espressione ‘politica del car- 
ciofo,’ noi non TV usiamo e per tutta la premura 
datami di aver notizie ove si usa non sono arrivata 
a scoprir nulla. Noi diciamo ‘Che carciofo!’ per 
_ persona goffa_e di corto comprendonio, ma mai in 
| altro senso. Forse é cosa particolare a qualche pro- 
_Vincia ma non saprei dire dove.” 
' It would certainly seem from this that 
politica del carciofo must mean a policy 
the reverse of intelligent, and not a piecemeal 
policy. M. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Charm of the English Village. By P. H. 
Ditchtield. Illustrated by Sydney R. Jones. 
(Batsford. ) 

Mr. BarsrorpD’s name is generally identified with 
admirable books in architecture too technical for 
the general public. Here, however, we have no 
alarming display of expert knowledge, Mr. Ditch- 
tield is an accomplished antiquary with a village of 
his own in Berkshire and exceptional knowledge of 
English country lite, and with the aid of his illus- 
trator he leads us pleasantly into many rural 
by-ways, and shows us churches, manor houses, 
cottages inside and outside, old roads and bridges, 
and even old-time punishments. It is the very 
book to create a taste tor largely neglected pleasures, 
and mitigate the vandalism of the ignorant. The 
illustrations are excellent, and we can testify to 
their general veracity. Our only regret is that 
the book is not twice as large, for the need for 
brevity has occasionally led to statements capable 
of misconception. 

There is, of course, another side to the picture. 
Art-critics have remarked that the strange slopes 
of old roofs in cottages are great additions to 
the charm of a drawing; but these same features 
may cause concern to the inhabitant of the building. 
Thatch is beautiful, but demands a high rate of 
insurance. On the other hand, insertions of timber 
pictured in many tine examples in these pages, 
justify themselves both to the artist and the prac- 
tical man, for they look well and last wonderfully. 

In dealing with monastic barns, we should have 
mentioned the Abbotsbury example, which has not 
escaped Mr. Hardy. In the same county, the 
wonderful single street of Milton Abbas, with its 
mingled chestnuts and thatched cottages, is un- 
equalled in its way. We tind a view of Wool Manor 

ouse, the bridge, and river. Mr. Ditchtield quotes 
from Mrs. Humphry Ward and Miss Hayden’s 
excellent Berkshire book, ‘Round about our 

Village’; and we think it wise to mention literary 

associations where such exist, as they encourage 

a due regard which might not otherwise be paid. 

We tind some reference to great authors here, but 

not so much as we expected. Perhaps such ex- 

amples as the Milton Cottage at Chalfont St. Giles 
are regarded as too hackneyed for inclusion. How- 
ever, the book is fully entitled to success on its 
own merits, and, though it tempts us to make 
additions and comments, we prefer to say that it 
represents a wide range of village life, from Tong 
andits splendid church, associated with the wander- 
ings of Little Nell, to White’s Selborne—from 

Tyler’s Green, within easy reach of London, to 

Berrynarbor in Devon. Mr. Ditchfield hints that 

he may write some day on the villagers themselves, 

and we hope he will, for they need long and inti- 
mate association. They do not respond truly to 
the touch of the clever journalist who goes into the 
country for ‘‘copy,” and writes things applauded 
by other journalists who know as much or as little. 

The illustrations we have already commended. 
The frontispiece is lightly coloured, but the rest 
are in black and white, and give just sufficient 
detail to be effective. Ringwood (p. 18) is hardly 


a village ; and the road over the Avon is never so 


| bad as the sketch of it seems to imply. In a few 
| Instances there is a forced mass of black intro- 
| duced which does not please us. 


| Grace Book 1, containing the Records of the Uni- 

| versity of Cambridge for the Years 1501-1542. 

| Edited by William George Searle. (Cambridge,. 

| University Press.) 

| Tuts is the third of the Early Grace Books pre- 

served in the Registry of the University. he 

other two have already been edited in three 
volumes. The Introduction before us is the joint 
work of Mr. Searle and Mr. J. W. Clark, the 
accomplished Registrary of the University. With 
it, and the admirably complete and careful Indexes 
due to the editor, the reader can realize the interest 
attached to the Latin text. A flood of light is 
thrown upon the Proctors and other academic 
oftticers ; ‘ie endowments, degrees, and demands of 
the University ; and various disputes. Many of 
the points considered have demanded long and 
careful investigation, and the work of all concerned 
in the publication deserves the highest praise. The 

late and much-lamented Miss Bateson compiled a 

list of degrees of the sixteenth century; and 

there seems a prospect of securing such details. 
for the period 1512-44. The ancient faculty of 
grammar introduces us to various lectures on 

Priscian. We learn that Skelton the Laureate was. 

crowned with laurel at Oxford, and received the 

same decoration from Cambridge, and a dress of 
white and green. Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer 
are frequently mentioned. Henry Perey, sixth 

Ear] of Northumberland, gets a degree out of term, 

and without scrutiny. 

Hedged round with formalities and strict rules, 
the University man was, the Introduction notes,. 
allowed reasonable excuses for breaking rules. 
Thus the *‘ numerous annoyances” due to a cold in 
the head were pleaded successfully by one of the 
bedells as a reason for having his head covered at 
congregations and scholastic acts. The unfortunate 
climate of Cambridge turns up in a reference to 
‘nestis,” which is supposed to be some infectious 
disorder, not the ** genuine Oriental plague.” The 
low-lying position of the town and the malodorous 
presence of the Cam must have at all times fostered 
ill-health. We wonder, indeed, with our modern 
ideas of sanitation, how our ancestors ever managed 
to live at all in many places, especially monastic 
establishments contiguous with water and open 
drains. 

The History of the Popes during the Last Four 
Centuries. By Leopold von Ranke. 3. vols. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

WE have here in a comely form one of the many 

standard books which have made the reputation of 

Bohn’s Libraries. In accordance with their excel- 

lent custom, Messrs. Bell have had the translation 

of Mrs. Foster, first issued in 1848, revised through- 
out, and brought into accordance with the latest 

German issue of the great scholar’s work, by Mr. 

G. R. Dennis. The extracts from original docu- 

ments given by Ranke are now included ; and there 

is an enlarged Index. The edition is thus an ideal 
one for English readers, while the book is an essen- 
tial part of any serious student’s equipment. 

Heavy as it occasionally is in style, it represents 

an amount of research, thought, and judgment 

which few writers of to-day can hope to rival. 

The translation in its older form has passed 
through several editions, and might have passed 
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muster for many a year yet. But Messrs. Bell have 
a high standard in these matters, and we hope that 
their insistence on the latest research of the author 
and the best translation will be an example to 
other publishers of standard works. The best 
translation of yaaa | is undoubtedly better than 
that of Early and Mid-Victorian days, both in 
prose and verse, though bad work in that way is 
sometimes printed now which would, we think, 
have been impossible then. 

Each volume has a picture of a Pope as frontis- 
piece, the first presenting Julius II., that masterful 
man who was equal even to the pretensions of 
Michelangelo. 


Mr. J. R. Tetris, of Hull, who has given us many 
choice things, now sends us an excellent Biblio- 
mn 
graphy of Charles and Mary Lamb, by J.C. Thom- 
son, in which the somewhat dry aspect of bare 
catalogues and details is mitigated by abundant 
annotation, which supplies some connecting links 
as to the energies of the gentle Elia. Good use 
is made of the various commentators who have 
investigated the subject. : 

Our columns for many years have borne witness 
to the zeal with which everything concerning Lamb 
is canvassed, and truly no trifle which may serve to 
elucidate the books and career of so rare a spirit is 
negligible. We notice that possible as well as 
certain publications of Lamb are included. There 
are still gaps to be filled in his life, and queries 
pri in his writings. The possession of this 
record may, perhaps, lead to further knowledge. 
Meanwhile it is a reminder of his energies. 
In the Appendix of ‘ Posthumous Publications,’ 
which includes the chief biographical works on 
Lamb, we tind no mention of Cornwall's 
charming Memoir, published in 1866, which appears 
in our pocket edition of ‘ Essays of Elia and Eliana’ 
(G. Bell & Sons, 1879). Procter lived to old age, and 
was one of the last survivors who knew Lamb 
intimately. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies and Songs, with an Intro- 
duction by Stephen Gwynn, has been added to 
‘The Muses’ Library” (Routledge), a charming 
little series, which has given us many good things. 
The Georgian enthusiasm which made Moore so 
great a success has not survived, and his work, like 
his life, has been subjected to criticism which seems 
to us inexpugnable. Mr. Gwynn does not deal with 
his subject adequately, and his suggestion that 
Moore represented ‘*publi¢e rather than individual 
emotions” is not an adequate apology for maudlin 
sentimentality and national raptures, which, unlike 
those of Burns, were well paid for. Moore’s claims 
to be a representative Irishman or Irish singer 
should be considered with care, as is done, for 
instance, in Minto’s ‘Literature of the Georgian 
Era.’ There are two misprints in the Greek 
line of the ballad of Harmodius and <Aristogiton 
quoted. 

The Quarterly Review, April. (John Murray.) 
A most useful paper is ‘Books and Pamphlets of 
the Civil War.’ Few but those who have spent 
months in the library of the British Museum, 
devoting themselves to the study of that engrossing 
period and its strange literature, can have formed a 
just idea of the feelings which agitated all active 
intellects during the latter years of Charles I. and 
those of the Commonwealth. It has been truly 


said that no other English book-collector has done 


so great a service to his country as George 
Thomason, who brought together upwards of 
twenty-two thousand books, pamphlets, broadsides, 
and manuscripts relating to the disturbed time in 
which he flourished. After his death his collections 
passed through several hands. That they were not 
dispersed during the eighteenth century—a time 
when hardly any one cared to preserve the 
materials of history, if not set off by an ornate 
style—is a thing for which we can never be suffi- 
ciently thankful. When we dwell on the risks that 
have been run, the preservation of these treasures 
seems like a ‘nivale. Ordinances which had the 
force of Acts of Parliament, wherever their power 
extended, have moved many persons to believe that 
the press laws at that time were of a most drastic 
kind. So, indeed, they were on paper, but we have 
the fullest proof here that they were only put in 
force on the rarest occasions. 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon furnishes us with the best 
treatment we have met with of the Greek papyri 
which have recently come to light. It is so simply 
written as to be intelligible to all, and many who 
read it will for the first time realize how great have 
been the advances made in recent days. 

Mr. William Archer has endeavoured to clear the 
ground so that we may see, if somewhat imper- 
fectly, the form and ornamentation of the buildings 
in which the plays of the time of Elizabeth and 
James I. were acted. 

The criticism on ‘The Ideas of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
is very entertaining, but there is some room for 
controversy as to its being uniformly accurate. 
How far Mr. Wells’s seeming contradictions may be 
explained is still, and we imagine will long 
continue to be, a matter of doubt. 

‘The Heroic Ideal of the French Epic,’ by Mr. 
W. W. Comfort, directs attention to a body of 
literature which has been much neglected in this 
country. We trust that this scholarly article will 
set translators to work, for these epics, though 
holding no high rank as poetry, contain much inci- 
dental information on matters where our own 
knowledge is unhappily limited. 

‘Mohammed and Islam’ is written by one who 
knows well the literature of the times before and 
subsequent to those wherein the Prophet flourished. 
We regard it as a useful article, although it is far 
—_ giving to Mohammed the credit that is justly 
ris due. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must ohserve the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
all the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. THE EVOLUTION OF THE MESSIANIC IDEA. 

NO. 10, DOWNING STREET, WHITEHALL. THE COVENANTERS. 

SANTA LUCIA. THE HATE FLAME. THE WINGED LION. IN THE FACE 
OF NIGHT. THE LADY MARY OF TAVISTOCK. MY SON AND I. 
NEVER SAY DIE. VEUVAGE BLANC. ABSOLUTION. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

THE SHAKSPEARE QUARTOS. THE CHAUCER SEALS. AN ITALIAN SONNET 
ON THE DEATH OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. CHRESTIEN DE TROYES AND 
DENEHOLES. TYBURN GALLOWS AND “THE ELMS.” THE TERCENTENARY 
OF MILTON. 

RESEARCH NOTES. 

NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. PICTURES BY SENOR SOROLLA Y BASTIDA. 
OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS FAMILY. THE BEAUX OF THE REGENCY. 

DR. G. A. SMITH ON JERUSALEM. ICE-BOUND HEIGHTS OF THE MUSTAGH. 

NEW NOVELS :—-The Spanish Jade; Before Adam; Corry Thorndike; The Coward behind the 
Curtain; The Lady in the Car; The Butcher of Bruton Street ; Anne Page; The People Down- 
stairs; The Enchantress ; Julian Steele ; Ashes. 

JAPAN AND KOREA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The National Edition of Dickens; Histoire de la République, 1876-9 ; 
Sport and Life on the Pacific Slope; The Author’s Edition of Mark Twain; The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature ; Lois. 

NOTES FROM PARIS. A JOHNSON LETTER AND SEAL. WATERMARKS. 
‘FOOTSTEPS OF SCOTT.’ OSCAR WILDE’S LETTERS ON PRISON REFORM. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—W. H. Lang on Australia; Electric Wave Telegraphy ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy ; Illuminated Manuscipts ; Sale ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Tristan und Isolde; La Bohéme; Die Meistersinger; Philharmonic Concert; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Getting Married ; The Sensible Constanza ; Madame Bartet in French Plays; The Date of 
King Lear ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 


THE REV. STOPFORD BROOKE’S 
STUDY OF CLOUGH, ARNOLD, ROSSETTI, AND MORRIS 
AND 
LATEST SECTION OF THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 


Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 7 012 0 1 0 
FOUR Vols. 014 0 1 3 0 2 2 0 
EIGHT Vols. 010 110 115 0 3 3 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 115 0 3.0 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... sos, 07 6 012 0 
TWO Vols. ... 0i2 6 017 6 6 
THREE Vols. 0 6 0 017 0 13 0 
SIX Vols. ... 115 0 3 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 Ge. 3 0 0 5 5 0 
* A deposit of 2s. 67. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 
CLASS B.—The Older Books, 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 30 0 6 0 020 6 
TWO Vols. ane 09 0 016 0 
09 0 012 0 


THREE Vols. 

SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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